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to address him as Anglais, for, he said, his nation was so much
hated that he could not pass along the streets in safety.1 This
hostility of the people was soon reflected in governmental acts.
The importation of English draperies was forbidden, which was
met on the other side of the Channel by a prohibition against
French wines and silks. French privateers freely attacked Eng-
lish commerce and evoked the inevitable reprisals, so that for
the next six years there was a kind of unofficial war at sea.
It is curious that this unacknowledged state of hostilities with
France should have been a cause of the outbreak of war with the
United Provinces. At first sight, the substitution of De Witt for
William II as the ruling spirit of the United Provinces seemed
to suggest possibilities of co-operation between the two pro-
testant republics. Accordingly, early in 1651 Oliver St. John
and Strickland were instructed to conclude a close alliance with
the States General. Their reception by the public with shouts
of'king-murderers' and the like was but a foretaste of the failure
that awaited them. In the beginning the Dutch suggested as
a basis for a new treaty the Inter curms Magnus of 1495, but they
drew back when they found that the English wanted to amplify
it (particularly the clauses relative to the reception of rebels, so
as to insure the confiscation of the property of the house of
Orange in case royalists found refuge with Mary, who was now
the mother of the future William III)* On their part they were
anxious to negotiate a commercial treaty on terms of equality,
but were unwilling to go farther towards a political union than an
agreement that each would assist the other by arms, provided
that the party which received the assistance should pay for it.a
St. John's exasperation at the failure of the negotiations at
The Hague is traditionally said to have caused him to advocate
parliamentary action against Dutch trade, and in October 1651
the Navigation Act was passed. This measure forbade the im-
portation into the British Isles of the produce of Asia, Africa,
and America except in British ships or those belonging to the
plantations, and required that the majority of the crews
should be subjects of the commonwealth. Commodities from
a European country should be imported only in ships owned
by Englishmen or the people of the exporting country*
* Memoirs of the Vtrnty Family, iiL 403.
a See the draft of a treaty, with thirty-six clauses, in HisL MSS. Com., Portland
MSS. (1891), i. 605-7; and Eng, Hist. Rev., xxi, 33o~a, for Thurloe's comments*